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lar description of the most prominent insane asylums in Russia. 

17. Multiple Births .—A rather curious attempt to classify multiplicity 
of births, anthropologically arranged as regards the population of Russia, 
as one of the symptoms of racial as well as individual degeneration. 

18. Suicide in Keeyeff .—The greatest number of suicides occurred dur¬ 

ing the hot months of June and July; this fact goes far toward substantiating 
the proposition held by many neurologists that high temperature acts as an 
irritant to the nervous system which frequently results in attempted sui¬ 
cide; it is, however, the barometric pressure that seems to play the most 
important role. Alex. Rovinsky. 


MISCELLANY. 

Reflex Convulsions in Growing Boys and Girls. E. S. Smith (Lancet, 

Jan. 24, 1903.) 

Convulsive attacks occur in rickety and highly neurotic infants during 
teething and other reflex irritations. It is not so well known that they also 
occur as pure reflexes during worry in children about eleven or twelve 
years old, members of families of distinct neurotic tendencies. There is one 
symptom in common deserving attention, namely, habitually cold feet in 
these individuals. It usually provokes little attention, but, if disregarded, 
may thwart the best efforts of the physician in treatment. With these 
cold feet, the child’s sensibility to chills is increased. He can offer no 
effectual resistance to the sudden changes of temperature. Digestive de¬ 
rangement follows, malnutrition, and weakness and injurious tendencies are 
irritated. The nervous system is then readily thrown off its balance. If 
such nervous conditions may be controlled in the infant, they certainly may 
be in the older child. Such nervous seizures are as harmless in the older 
child as in the younger child, and apparently leave the patient in no worse 
condition, but there are cases where the condition becomes so chronic and 
recurrent that hardly any appreciable excitable cause may exist to bring 
them about. It is therefore advisable that the children should have their 
health built up, and such sickness and general depression as coldness of the 
feet should always have attention. Jeli.iffe. 

The Patellar Tendon Reflex in Croupous Pneumonia in Children. 

M. Pfaundler (Miinchener med. Woch.. 1902. Vol. 49, p. 1,211). 

From a study of 200 cases of croupous pneumonia in children Pfaundler 
found that in 27.5 per cent, the patellar reflex was absent, or diminished. 
From this study he concludes: (1) Asa rule fever was well marked, but the 
absence of the reflex was noted in certain cases which were at the time 
non-febrile, and the sign occurred not uncommonly after the crisis, the 
temperature being normal or subnormal. (2) It is seen only exceptionally 
in children over ten years, and rarely in infants at the breast. (3) A re¬ 
lationship between the part affected and the condition of the reflex 
cannot be made evident. (4) Many of the cases showed severe general 
symptoms, especially an initial cerebral affection, whilst the mortality (5.4 
per cent.), was rather high for that age-period. (5) It was particularly 
met with in strongly built and well-nourished children. (6) The course of 
the pneumonia in these cases showed no unusual deviation from the normal. 

(7) Apparently the sign arises early in the disease, and sometimes it was 
observed when the physical examination of the lung was quite negative. 

(8) As a rule the reflex returns during or soon after the crisis, and gen¬ 
erally, though not always, at the same time on the two sides. 

In 87 cases diagnosed as lobular pneumonia Pfaundler found that, 
excluding one moribund and one doubtful case, the patellar reflex was 
absent only on two occasions, and diminished on three, and in all of these 
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cases the consolidated patches were confluent. He is of opinion that the 
loss or diminution of the tendon reflex is due to the action of specific 
toxic substances on the nerves at the periphery and at the reflex center. 
The sign may be of service in the differential diagnosis of pneumonia from 
meningitis. 

Jelliffe. 

The Criminal Responsibility of the Epileptic. John Punton (Med. 

Record, Nov. 15, IQ02). 

The author draws the following deductions: (1) That epilepsy is a 
symptom of some brain disease; (2) that its continual presence tends to¬ 
ward mental deterioration; (3) that mental responsibility of the epileptic 
depends upon the extent to which the mind or self control has been im¬ 
paired by the epilepsy; (4) that the legal test of insanity is not sufficient, 
as mental irresponsibility is not incompatible with a knowledge of right 
from wrong; (5) that epileptics are to some degree at least, responsible for 
criminal acts, especially when the epilepsy is produced by their own fault; 
(6) that criminal acts of epileptics appeal to medicine rather than to law for 
their proper adjudication; (7) that in all cases of murder in which epilepsy 
is proven the law should he amended to allow of like commitment to an in¬ 
sane hospital rather than to the penitentiary; (8) that the mental responsi¬ 
bility of the epileptic should be referred to a medical commission appointed 
by the court, which again may be referred to local or county medical socie¬ 
ties to name its members. 

Universal medical experience indicates that well established epilepsy is 
a sure sign of biological inferiority. But it is absolutely necessary to demon¬ 
strate in each case the extent to which mind control has been impaired by 
the epilepsy, as well as the existence of epileptic insanity. All authorities 
agree that irritability, impulsiveness and aversion to control are the marked 
characteristics of the epileptic psychoses. In true epileptic mania, the crim¬ 
inal act is usually unpremeditated, motiveless and accompanied by impair¬ 
ment of consciousness and temporary loss of memory. Homicide is its 
legitimate product. W. B. Noyes. 

Acute Poliomyelitis and Encephalitis. F. E. Batten (The Lancet, 

Dec. 20. 1902). 

Upon the question as to what is the cause of the changes noted in these 
two diseases in the nervous tissues concerned, and especially as to the part 
in that cause played by thrombosis, the following points are offered. 
It has been stated by those who support the view that the condition is pri¬ 
marily inflammatory, that many observers have occluded the vessels of the 
spinal cord for varying periods, and examined the changes so produced, 
but, although they found marked chromatolysis of the nerve cells, they 
did not find perivascular exudation or hemorrhage. Furthermore, they 
state that Dr. Leonard Hill ligated the cerebral arteries in monkeys and 
the brains of these animals were examined by Dr. F. W. Mott at various 
periods after the operations, who found extreme chromatolysis of the 
cortical cells, but no inflammatory change or hemorrhage. Such an argu¬ 
ment sounds almost conclusive, and would at once negative the view that 
there is primary thrombosis, but it must be remembered that obliteration 
of a large vessel is by no means necessarily comparable to the condition 
which is produced by thrombosis occurring in smaller vessels. Far more to 
the point are the experiments of Prevost and Cotard with regard to the 
changes which take place in an infarcted area. By injecting fine 
tobacco powder into the vessels, they succeeded in getting infarcts in va¬ 
rious organs, and they proved by these experiments that congestion, hem¬ 
orrhage, and exudation of cells were the early result of obliteration of 



